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ABSTRACT 



( 



Values are fflore easily discussed- than manipulated &r 
aeasured, A curriculcLr developaent project aiaed at developi.ng 
critical television viewing slcills has developed a curriculua for the 
aiddle school grades. The project is based on the assuaption that 
children can utilize certain viewing, listening, and reading jskills 
eind analytic procedures to modify source, aessage, and aediuoi 
effects, and that "th^^ skills and procedures can be taugjtrt in the 
regular classrooa^ ^^ABro%g the goals of the project are tp prepare 
young persons to id^^ntify -and evaluate the -values and value conflicts 
enbedded in auch.of television content, and to provide exper^iences in. 
value clarification, including the consideration of reasonable ' 
alternatives to the problea solutions presented in television 
prograas. One classrooa. approach is t# workr!ottti" d^ of 
children* ^ favorite televislon^characters, |^eiitlfy the values 
represented by the characters, and explore taluei^s l^ In 
different situations. This process can help ti^ach children valuii 
identification, value clarification, and valu#.« judgaent. (TJ) 
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The notion of vJiluesvconti niies to be an ephemera, much. more easily • 
discussed than manipulated or measured. The typicaV psycholpgic per- 
spective speculates on quasi-stable psychic structures which develop 

after birth through interaction'with the environment. These structures 

' ' / ^ ■ ■* ■ . - 

are modifiable, but not with facil ity. This conCeptua-l ization provides 

■ . ' ■ . ""/•■.'' 

causative or conditional explanation for behavior. One explores values. 

from this perspective as predictors of behavior. Social planners worry 
about values because thfey represent sources of pro-social or apti-social 
behavior. • ^ , . 

More recent notions would describe values as senie-making. devices 
which provide standard^. verbal ex|>lanation for behavij^^ .They 
are verbar answers :to t^he questiab—why dfd I do that? jn this perspec- • 
tive, values are explcired in orde^ to describe the proqess by which mean- 
ing is attributed to actions by an individual . Values under this con- 

" . ' . ■ " ' ' ' ■ ' 

ceptualization are/not conditions. of behavior, but the explanations of ^ 

'■''■if - . . ■ _/•. • 

behavior. y ^ ^ , 

The differeiices between these perspectives are obviously substantive 

and substantial/'. It is not my latent to ajTgue one over the other. What 

I wish t(^ dp is to show that educational purposes are less well served 

under the first perspective than under the second. Adopting th^ first 

ive forces one to consider television as a modifier of cognitive 

structures. It requires tie consideration of the construction process, 

itS/ developmental timing apd its entry points; This perspective 

moti.^^3l^s a clinical approach to change. ^, 

^ Adopting the second perspective gets us outside of the human bvjack 
7'.. ■ : ^ ^ ' : ' . \ - T ■ 

^box once more. No longer need one be concerned with cognitive structures 

that direct behaviors, but' rather one (ieals with another behavior--the 



explanation prdcess ipvplved in vaVuel expression. Modifyfng explanationis 

• ■ ■ . . j ■ ■ . ' ■ '. ' ■ ' ■ ■ \ ■.. ' . ■■ ■ .." r-Mst, '"k 

is clearly the | stuff of education. Most cogm\tive education is tfieiFehear' 
saV of explanation: |'The earth goes f around the\ sun/' "Columbus d[is- | 



covered Americci." And the validating mark that \learning has occurred is J- 
the ability to reprodiice, either directly or i hdirectly,* the proper . ; 
explanation. Indi vidua! s;beconte "better" educateq when- they offer '/ 
"better" explanations : "the e^rth and the sun are\ in 'dependent, galT-. ^ 
actic orbits," and "Leif Ericsson discovered Amerida,". *' ; ^ 

All of thjis discussion is prelude to what I want to. pursue with you^. 
today concerning value training within the Receivership Skills proiiiBcHs. 
I will warn you that I am not*goii«^g to satisfy the "jvalue-as-cogni ti ve- 
structure" person. /-v- v 



In 1970 it was my plea;gure, with njyv co-author Jjll 
address the Speech Communication AssociSition with an 



Itch Ploghoft, to 
argument that thk 



standard paradigms of television effects research wa^ an iRadequate basV 
for the development of^ social pcfel icy because its implications were whoj/y 

. . ^ ., ^ . ... I V . X ' 

limited to unacceptabile contrdls^of content. In thatj paper we outlii 

^' , " ^ ' ■ •■ i' 

a curricular development project which was aimed at the development of 

critical viewing skills--Receivership Skills--which w^uld intervene In . 

whiat was then considered the more'or less direct . transfer from tube to 

brain. ; . . I ^ 

1 

It is now my pleasure to tell you that the idea hias a* firm beginn- 
ing. Anderson and Ploghbft have^developeci a Receivership Skills cur-' 
riculum for the middle school grades arid have implemen-ted it tn several 

test-bed school districts throughout, the Untted States.! They are a>So 

• ■ ' ■ ' , • ^ ' ^ 1 . 

the prime conteWt consultants for a 'three year Title IVl-C innovatNe ^ 

education grant to accomplish the same task at the lowejr elementary ' . 



ERIC ; 



■ I- ..:'.. . . ■ • ■:■ 



• ■ V 



ieve'l. Th? Office bf Education has jus>t recently funded crltlcaV vfew- a / * 
Ing (>rodect$ at each educational level ..; ' R1ghtl^ cfr Vr^ngly Ploghoft W 
and^niyself take some pride 1n having beenf.,ln the vanguard of this . "^'Vi ',. 

/l^japproach.., ' \ ■; ;.. , ■ : ^ 

i Foir those of you who mayi not t)ave >een with us In 1970ivery '^'.^.i'):. 



brUflyi- the Receivership Skills project Is based on two assumptions^ 

^ ■ ' •:. ■■■ ■ ■■ ^ . : ■ . ■ , V 

(1) ffifjat: children can utilize certain viewing, listening, readi ng ^skilVs; a 
" ' .• ■■ ' . ■ '' -^'^^ 

and analytlcaT procedures* to modify source, message and medium, effecis; - . > 

and (2); that these Skills and procedure's can be taugW in the ordinary^^; ' , 

^ciaisro<)m us ing. curricular materials and. instructional approaches / 

fpecifically designed for thatt purpose. The developHient of the curric- ■ • 

I ar elements has been guided by several specific goittsV ' ^ " T 

1) To raise the levels of understanding about the nature' and uses 
oii TV in the United States. ^ ^ ,s ; • > .I , , 

2) To provide the'young pe^son with analytical tools i^fiat will * i- 
' Useful in the evaluatibn of the content of entertainment prbgrami fa i^tlq- 'l 

ul ^ rly 1 n regards to percei ved real i ty , vdl-ue cl a i r 1 f 1 ca 1 1 on ind a^s theti csV 

' ■ . '. ■ ' ■ C ■ • ' . ■■ . ■ . , ^ ■ '■ ' . '■ ■ '. '. ' '■ ' '■ .' > 

3) . To provide young perso(j^s with Concepts and skills that enable ; 
th€in to analyze- persuasive message$', to Idehtlfy-pbrsuaslve appeal's, image \ 

miques and the control cff the Information presented. > • . I 

4) To provide the young person with prodfyct evaluation techniques.! 



use 



5) Tp provide ybung persons with concepts that will enable tlieiti to 
television news with an understanding, of its, limitations and struc-vi 



turc^l biases. , 

I 6) To provide young .persons wiih the opgprtunity to learn about- 
their own personal uses of TV; what they like. and" dislike; hqiy. much they 
watch, when and why. , * . v . * • : 



7) To prepare the young^ person to i den t-^fy and evaluate the values * 
iand /alu& conflicts embedded in much of televisjon content and to provide; 
expediences . in:^value clariflcatioti ihcluding the consideration of reasbn-l: , 
abl-e .al ternati ves to' the 'problem spl.utiohs; presented: rn TV programs v^^.^^\ 



tele\ 



It iS rithis last goal* that r wish to address^ todayl It considers- 
ision as an explanation source which can be used to collate .; 



behaviors in srense-making categorjes - It also /considers analytical 
technicjues whfCh enable th? Student to evaluate the kinds of behaviors q 
which can be included in an explanation; : AgaVn, for our purposes, a^ 
value is something which provides a crilerion/ by.^which the "worth"^of 

, an .action iTiay be explained.- . One's values are shown by the explanation 
tha^^^^^^^^^ person offers for what' a person does.; The consistent actions of 
tetevtsion characters alsdi exhibit the values which have been created 
fh the characterizeftion. The: explanation of the "worth" of these con- 
sistent actioQS car| be adopted by the viewer. Information and explana-. 

-tipn spurges are* mist effective where ther^ is a vacuum. If the child 

'i' .' ■■ ' ■ ' .■ ■ ( . : . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

, has an effective va^ strijcture of his own, wp would expect othei^ value 
source^ to^ have 1 it^tle influefice. On the other hand where there is 

cbnfl-jjct, or the Absence of values, the pre-conditions 
l'#or ihfluehce are Established. The effect of television can be described 
wij:h t.he foil owing | analogy* to light:; (^onsider the influence of tele- 
vision to be life^ ja-f lashl i^ht. Cbhsiaer the influence of parents » peers, 
|:he societal insti|tutions of school, church, etc. to be like the sun^ / 



uncertainty, value 



Take a flashlight 
ff it yis on. But 



out on a bright, sunny day and it's difficult to tell 



influences, the f 



for the chi Id lirii^^hadow cut off from those dominating 
ashlight can become a beacon. ' 
Chi.ldrenAs Values develop in such a way that they may not be able 

to adequately utilfize the fexplauation. If- those experiences ^confl ict 

' ■ . ■. . ■ , ■ . \. \ * ■■■ ' ■ ^ 

With what Jthey see-on television, the child may become unsure Of her 
standards /\ Our leontribution in the classroom can be to identify the 
values which the ^continQing characters represent. And to indicate that 
(^ther yalues may include, if not tetter ^ at least different solutions. 
TheiS knowledge that pth may' not fieel good about some consistent 



way that a problem is solvedltcan be very reassuring. 

One classroom approach which has Jbeerj/used is "to wprk out descrip- 
tijOhs with the children of tiheir |avori,.te TV characte>|s. " these descrip- 
t-ioris pro vide the qualities and the value of those qualities that "the 
child assigns to each character. (From our experience children, will 
positively value those characters who represent the values expressed 
at home, V/hen therjg are siibstantial differenceS|it can represent a tern- 

' porary or long standing conflict area for xhe ch'Jiild.) Dnce'^t^e descrip- 
tions have been developed^^fujr^ explorations of values can be accom- ^ 
plished through the ambiguous situation technique';. This method makes 
use of coiTunon problem situations--*'you just fbund a dollar bill ; what, do 
you do with it?"— and asks the ch^ild to provide solutionsl' The* solutions 
might include v/hat' the child would doy what various TV characters would 
do, what the right thing would be and so on. * , • 

■\ 'Fifth and sixth grade childrn&n will certainly be ready to particij 
pate in a process of value amalysis- This process embodies l^hreie* steps: 
Value identification, va>ue clarification and value judgment'' - Vajue 
identification Is the development of a definition couched in behavioral^ 
terms. Value identification helps the child develop explanations in 
behavioral terms for what.it means to be truthful, peace-loving, aggres- 
sive, cynical and the like. Value identification can, of coursp, begin 
by lookitig fajf^f^^behavior consistL«cies which can be included in a common 
explanation. Children ' s television characters are usually devteloped 

•with an observable degree of rigidity in value expression. ; Thej( are 
consequently- somewhat less lifelike, but good sources of examplefs. for 

..values, / > . ' ' \ ' : 

Valup clartfication* involves the appl icaliion of the value to v 



'differing situations. Value clarif ica/tion explores the cohsequeino^. 

of- holding a value. I^hat solutions to th^ dollar bill questiohi would 

come from an honest person, a miserly one? Value clarification also 

involves disoussion of value conflict. An individual is often faced 

with situations where different values suggest different couries of 

action. Value clarification indicates these points of conflict and , 

helps the child es tab! ish the scope or the limits of ai value. 

\, The last step i^value judgment which is the comparison of the 

behaviors, subsumed by a particular value with the consequences of those • 

values held personally, held by the family, or prpinoted by social ifTsti-v, 

tutions. It also involves the analysis 'of the worth of each. The- process 

of value judgment an important intervention between the media pre- 

sentation anidStha^^c^^^^^^ Instruction in value judgment provides the 

child with tecHrifques of careful examination of th« extended corpse- . 

quences of behaving in certain ways. ThVprimary analytical technique, 

here, is that of projection. One na«d onTy to esiablis'h a situation and 

then to project characters with' different values into that situation and 

. . L ^ ■ ' . . . ■ , 

consider the' behavioral results. One of^those characters should be. the 

individu-al. The plot of the television entertainment program can pro- 

vid^ several ready-made situations. 

There is little question that more than a little care must be taken 

when dealing in the area of values, ^^^^^^acher must work to preserve . ; 

a positive atmosphere. There are, of course, many approaches to th& same 

problem. To suggest that one is better than and tjier runs some risk. A 

neutral exploration of the consequences of a given solution iss generally 

mqre satisfactory- Teachers directing sludents to make one choice over 

another have raised pareptal concern to the point where in some school 



districts the school board has forbiclden any presentations which require 
the student to participate in value discussions. The traditional "notion^ 
of value, then, poflstrains the development of innovative solutions to 
the task of developing criticaT' viewing sj(^.ills. The adoption of the 
"va'^Ue-as-explanation" notion reduces the rislf^of parental wra1:h by ■» ~ 
rnoving the studj( of beh^ior from the very s lit jective realm of what 
ought to be the more QbjectiYe realm of analysis app^i:i«d to television 
characterization and human explanatton. \ 



